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economic system, hours were shortened, trade unions were
strengthened, and the public appetite for money was sedulously
aroused. Only when they touched the lives and consciousness
of the classes neither engaged in trade nor asking favours from
tradesmen did the pre-war Liberal Governments come near
shipwreck. The House of Lords refused to pass Mr. Lloyd
George's budget. The army refused to fight Ulster. The
Church in Wales was not to be bought out of the Establishment
by the promises of endowment. The doctors only grudgingly
consented to operate the health insurance scheme.

The intransigent attitude of the landlords, the soldiers, the
professional classes, and the Establishment to the main legis-
lative proposals of the Liberal Government, offered a curious
and ominous parallel to the situation after the Restoration of
Charles II, when politics ceased to be a conflict of genuine
principles dividing society vertically, with all classes represented
on both sides, and became instead a conflict between classes,
whose divisions were determined by self-interest rather than by
their judgment of the common good. The merchant bankers
and the shipping interests, anxious about Free Trade, found
themselves allied with the popular party in support of a govern-
ment which kept its majority together by fighting the battle
of Welsh nonconformity and Irish Home Rule, and which
promised to the proletariat in England things even more
tangible. Against the Liberal Government were the squire-
archy, the country towns, and the professional classes, concerned
immediately for the Establishment, the security of capital, the
prosperity of agriculture, and the rights of racial minorities, but
all of them beginning to be disquieted by what, in the idiom of
to-day, would be called the first tentative steps towards the
welfare state.

* It is a hard thing,3 Mr. Lloyd George had said at Limehouse,
'that the poor man should have to fight his way to the tomb
through the brambles and thorns of poverty. I am going to
cut a new path for him, a longer and an easier one, through
fields of waving corn.' It is difficult now to imagine either the
enthusiasm or the hatred which this eloquent but empty
rhetoric aroused in 1911. It is certain that the divided opinion
corresponded to no economic division. What the new policies